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boy being "under the lash of Westminster
School/* (The regimen seems to have been
successful, for in the latter half of the century,
Westminster produced such a list of scholars,
statesmen and prelates as few schools have
equalled.) Another great London seminary was
St. Paul's, which, before its ancient building
perished in the Great Fire, nursed the youthful
genius of Milton, Pepys and Marlborough.

Yet even at these larger schools there was still
a wide measure of democracy; clever boys from
country cottages would accompany the young
squire and share his lessons at his father's expense,
while the humblest citizen could still regard the
great London schools as his children's birthright.
And the system, though rough, was pleasantly
informal and intimate; parents would send
presents to their boys' schoolmasters, which the
latter acknowledged in long, friendly letters.
A charming example of the informality of the
system exists in a letter of 1672, telling how Dr.
Cromleholme (many years before the teacher
of Samuel Pepys) received the poor protege
of a small north country squire at St. Paul's:

"Yesterday, Dr. Frankland went with myself and
Mr. William Ckyton along with the boy to Dr.
Cromleholme, who readily gave the child, and us, a
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